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King Midas in Reverse 

That almost wraps up the art side of this 
issue, but we’ve still managed to fill up the 
rest of the pages with some pretty good 
material. There’s a new story from Kenneth 
Harker with whom you may already be 
acquainted; he is the author of The Sym- 
metrians and The Flowers of February. He’s 
given up full-time writing now and returned 
to his work as a physicist but he’s still found 
time to write Sadim's Touch (in the words of 
the old Hollies’ song ‘he’s King Midas in 
reverse’). It stretches to five pages of text, so 
unfortunately we’ve only room for one more 
story and that comes from an Australian, 
Anthony Peacey, who has been working 
around the ever popular sf theme of muta- 
tions. 



Frank Kelly Freas 

As the cover tells you, this is a special issue 
of SFM featuring the artwork of Frank 
Kelly Freas. He is, perhaps, the best-known 
American sf illustrator and much of his 
work has appeared on the cover of Astound- 
ing! Analog over the years. His first Astound- 
ing cover was published in 1953 and since 
then Kelly has been awarded nine Hugo 
Awards as Best Professional Artist. 

We’ve reproduced ten of his paintings in 
this issue, all of which, in fact, Kelly selected 
himself - so they’re all favourites of his for 
one reason or another. To accompany the 
artwork, Sandra Miesel (our American cor- 
respondent) has contributed two articles 
about Kelly; one is based on an interview 
and the other provides Kelly with an oppor- 
tunity to explain just where he gets his crazy 
ideas from. 



Galactic Empires 

Talking of themes, Peter Weston has at last 
finished his mammoth investigation into the 
theme of space travel in sf. In part four he 
tackles the incredible idea of galactic em- 
pires and the sort of future envisaged by, 
among others, Isaac Asimov, Larry Niven 
and’ Poul Anderson. 



Next Month 

As SFM Vol 3 No 3 will be the last issue be- 
fore ManCon 5, the Easter SF Convention 
in Manchester, it will carry a special feature 
on this year’s guest of honour, Robert Silver- 
berg. An article about the author’s life and 
work has been prepared by fellow sf author 
Brian Stableford and there’ll be a new short 
story from Mr Silverberg to accompany it. 
In the next issue we’ll be reviewing the new 
art book from Roger Dean, which so many 
of you have written in about, and also pub- 
lishing a number of illustrations from it. 
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‘ “Some years ago,” he explained, “I was doing psychosis work on 
withdrawal symptom behaviour patterns. To relate these to brain 
cell structure, I used a rare tracer isotope, which I first had to 
produce myself. This entailed the measurement of some microsecond 
half-lives. But things kept on going wrong. And you know why? 
Because I’d upset the half-lives by measuring them. And from this 
simple fact, I evolved a completely new approach to the measure- 
ment.” His brown eyes gleamed over puffy blue half-moon lids. 
“Temporal matrices or, as you’d call them, time statistics” ’ 

By KENNETH HRRKER 



HEN Kepler Bannerman switched on the tele- 
vision that evening, the last person he expected 
to see being interviewed was Sadim. 

The interviewer was addressing him not as 
Sadim, but by his real name: Dr Lucas Moncreif. But 
Kepler remembered the long solemn face, the brushed-back 
hair greying at the temples, the thin-lipped mouth. It was 
Sadim right enough. 

Three years ago, was it, when Kepler had talked with 
him? Even now, the subject, futuristic theories, was the 
same. 

As a science correspondent, Kepler rarely found time to 
bother with television. But now, he sat down in his dingy 
armchair and watched. 

‘It’s not conventional prediction,’ Moncreif was arguing, 
with dry distaste. ‘Not a question of spotting winners.’ 

‘Then how about weather-forecasting?’ the interviewer 
encouraged, with a smoothness that nauseated Kepler. 

‘Weather-forecasting is an ordinary science,’ Moncreif 
countered, smiling barrenly. ‘My ideas don’t apply.’ 

The camera angle changed. Kepler craned his square 
face forward. His pale grey eyes studied the background 
behind the interviewer’s head. Bits of glassware; Corner of a 
bench. Yes, that could be Moncreif’s own laboratory at 
Leckonford, not eight miles away. 

The puckers deepened on Kepler’s brow. Trust a tv 
interviewer to aim for public appeal : forecasts, investments 
- all by scientific prediction. But there was more to it than 
that, from what Moncreif had claimed three years ago. 
Bewilderingly more. 

As Moncreif talked now, rubbing his fingers slowly to- 
gether, Kepler felt bathed in the glow of the screen, curi- 
ously tangible - as if Moncreif, as if the touch of Sadim, 
was actually in the room. 

Crushing the impression, he reached out a shirt-sleeved 
arm for his glass of iced beer and sipped hungrily, knuckles 
white around the glass. 

A lot could happen in three years. How much develop- 
ment work might Moncreif have done? Kepler had heard 
nothing. For six years now, he’d been stuck with his weekly 
review-supplement, the Remforth Chronicle ironically 
dubbed the nondescript half-column - while his ambitions 
dwindled. Where was his old ambition, of getting anchored 
to some big project, instead of weekly thumbnail accounts 
of trend? in science? Caution could stifle a man too long. 

Until tonight? 

His attention jerked back to the screen. Maybe by now 
Moncreif had put his techniques into some profitable in- 
vention. Restlessly Kepler swirled the last inch of drink in 
the glass, and his broad mouth smiled wryly. 

Moncreif must have been crazy three years back, trying 
to tap him for funds. Did he think science correspon- 
dents were made of money? And yet, if Kepler had in- 
vested his few savings then, perhaps something would have 
paid off. 

Was Moncreif still looking for financial support ? 

‘Thank you for your views, Dr Moncreif,’ the inter- 



viewer cut short Moncreif’s disclaimers. ‘And good luck 
with your work.’ 

The studio announcer took over. ‘That interview with Dr 
Lucas Moncreif took place this afternoon. We had hoped 
he might predict the rest of tonight’s programme, but’, he 
badly masked a smirk, ‘it seems he doesn’t work that way.’ 
You’re dead right, he doesn’t, Kepler thought. He rose, 
and snapped the switch. The sudden silence gnawed into 
him. Recorded this afternoon ... So the solitary, middle- 
aged Moncreif might be alone now, only eight miles away. 
Moodily, Kepler paced the threadbare carpet. There was 
still the weekly gap to fill. Science had hit another dead 
spot. Something from Moncreif might fatten things out. Or, 
was this the nudge of enterprise he’d always lacked? 
Kepler drained his drink, set the glass aside, and pulled on 
his jacket. 

S UNSET was reddening as Kepler knocked his 
rackety car into top gear and set the nose for 
Leckonford. His memories trailed back to his 
only other talk with Moncreif - with Sadim. 
Then, too, science had lived a dull week. So he’d taken a 
chance, and visited Moncreif. And if he hadn’t backed out, 
Kepler Bannerman might have been reclining in furnished 
luxury now, instead of a damp flat with a shared bathroom. 

He lowered the window. The balmy breeze fanned his 
healthy complexion. Yet his mind felt caged, as he recalled 
how he’d sat in Moncreif’s parlour. Moncreif, reserved, 
almost boorish, had stood over him. 

‘I don’t understand how you got on to me.’ 

‘Oh, whispers,’ Kepler had answered conversationally. 
‘Weren’t you a big researcher at the university?’ 

Moncreif grunted. ‘Once, perhaps.’ 

‘Time statistics, wasn’t it? Till you went it alone.’ 

‘True, true. I disagreed with faculty research policy.’ 
Moncreif sighed tiredly. ‘But it isn’t easy, going it alone.’ 
‘You research here? On prediction?’ 

‘I converted a back room into a small laboratory. But 
you can forget the whispers. Prediction doesn’t work.’ 
Now, as Kepler geared down for a left turn, he pondered 
cynically, would Moncreif have shown him the lab so 
readily, if he hadn’t been after money? They’d stood on the 
threshold, Kepler’s gaze assessing the sparse shelves on 
yellow-plastered walls; the meagre glassware and electronic 
equipment that covered the bruised wooden top of the 
workbench. 

‘For my project here,’ Moncreif unfolded secretively, ‘I 
like to think of myself not as Lucas Moncreif, but as Sadim.’ 
His elegant face threw a smug little glance from under the 
academic brow. 

‘Sadim?’ Kepler repeated, not comprehending. 
Weedy-limbed, Moncreif began to stride slowly. ‘How 
much d’you know about scientific principles?’ 

Kepler shrugged. ‘They all condense down to one - a 
systematic approach,’ he answered easily. 

‘In general terms, yes, but take the direct determination 
of physical quantities.’ Smiling occasionally, his chin 



tilted into his chest, Moncreif drifted into explanations. 
‘You know we can never obtain absolute measurement? 
All things, ourselves included, are grains in the universal 
mill: each grain affected, perhaps crushed by the others.* 
‘You mean we always upset what we try to measure? 
That’s fundamental stuff.’ Kepler lounged up against the 
bench. ‘You must draw energy from the measured, to 
make the measuring device respond.’ 

‘Precisely.’ Moncreif wagged his head. ‘To measure, is 
to mar. Just as a beautiful painting, if touched in appre- 
ciation, can end up shoddy.’ 

‘Or like temperature,’ Kepler compared. ‘You use up 
some heat, to make the thermometer read.’ 

Moncreif was glancing around. He took a cylindrical 
pocket torch from the cupboard under the bench, un- 
screwed the end-cap and tipped out the battery. ‘And if I 
check the voltage of a dry cell, my voltmeter uses up a 
fraction of the stored electricity. There’s always this sort 
of - touch - between the two. Now in many cases,’ Mon- 
creif smacked his lips, ‘this difference between true and 
measured value may not matter. In large-scale engineering, 
the approximation’s close enough. But in delicate work - 
the living cell, the atomic nucleus, aha! - the disturbing 
touch might be worth careful correction.’ 

‘And, you can do this? Measure the impossible?’ 
‘Effectively, yes. But the only way, is to measure without 
measuring.’ Moncreif allowed himself a twitch of a grin, 
aware he was talking in riddles. 

‘Some years ago,’ he explained, ‘I was doing psychosis 
work on withdrawal symptom behaviour patterns. To relate 
these to brain cell structure, I used a rare tracer isotope, 
which I first had to produce myself. This entailed the 
measurement of some microsecond half-lives. But things 
kept on going wrong. And you know why? Because I’d 
upset the half-lives by measuring them. And from this 
simple fact, I evolved a completely new approach to the 
measurement.’ His brown eyes gleamed over puffy blue 
half-moon lids. ‘Temporal matrices or, as you’d call them, 
time statistics.’ 

Slowly, Kepler scratched one side of his nose. ‘So ?’ 

‘So I dropped psychosis work to master this new tech- 
nique. Now, if I’d the money to make the isotope in bulk, 
1 could produce a fortune’s worth.’ 

‘Fortune for whom? The medical world, or you? Be- 
cause if it’s you, wouldn’t you do better to commercialise 
something? Adapt your discovery? Develop some gadget 
with public appeal?’ 

Moncreif fondled the battery. ‘True enough. But versa- 
tility needs thought and financial backing. I don’t . . . er 
. . . suppose . . . ? ’ 

‘Don’t look at me.’ Kepler wanted to laugh, as Moncreif 
shrugged uncomfortably. ‘You don’t expect anyone to chip 
in their savings on the strength of what you’ve said?’ And 
yet, he couldn’t afford to miss out. ‘Put me in the picture 
some more, about temporal matrices,’ he invited. 

Continued on page 4 
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'At any moment, there's an infinite choice of time 
branches we can take. Naturally, we can only fol- 
low one; and apart from an impression of so-called 
free choice, we've little idea these other paths 
exist' 

K EPLER’s hands felt sticky on the steering-wheel. 

Maybe that had been the moment, he reckoned 
when his interest was really roused. Moncreif had 
set the battery down. He resumed pacing along the 
concrete floor to the cracked sink, trying to choose his words. 

‘Suppose we could see a little way into the future. Before 
doing a measurement, we might learn the value we’re about 
to obtain, and so the measurement needn’t be done.’ 
‘Foresee something that never happens?’ Kepler stared, 
baffled. ‘That’s crazy.’ 

‘Not according to temporal matrices.’ Moncreif leered, 
exposing yellow teeth. ‘At any moment, there’s an infinite 
choice of time branches we can take. Naturally, we can 
only follow one; and apart from an impression of so-called 
free choice, we’ve little idea these other paths exist.’ He 
paused, while Kepler nodded dutifully. ‘Now, my approach 
depends on seeing along all these time branches at once.’ 
‘Indeed? That’s whistling up an elaborate picture.’ 

‘No, no.’ Moncreif gestured with a long, shabby arm. 
‘This isn’t far-sighted prediction. It’s of microsecond dura- 
tion. No more than a kind of defocusing of the now . . . 
Right? So let’s suppose we’re about to do some simple 
measurement. The infinite time branches ahead must con- 
tain all possibilities, ranging from the measurement being 
done to not being done. So, what we do is glimpse along 
one branch what the measured value will be; but steer 
clear of measuring it by following an alternative branch. 
That’s putting it crudely, I admit, but it’s the only way.’ 
The brown eyes blinked apologetically. 

‘But won’t the foreseen value still be in error due to 
measurement ?’ 

‘No.’ Moncreif shook his head emphatically. ‘It irons 
itself out. The influential factor is the time branch we 
enter.’ 

Kepler thrust his hands dubiously into his pockets. ‘It 
still sounds like a bit of a vicious circle.’ 

‘Time structure is full of vicious circles.’ 

‘But if you don’t measure, how d’you register the true 
value? By some flash of inspiration?’ 

‘No. We still do a form of measurement,’ Moncreif 
corrected with precision. Turning to the bench, he laid his 
hands on a black cube, of about one-foot side, which stood 
in the centre. ‘We assume conditions where the measure- 
ment could be possible. And it must be of a type obtainable 
within a short duration, once the measuring apparatus is 
set up. As instantaneous as an on-off switch . . . ’ 

Kepler waited, while Moncreif s fingers caressed the cube. 
‘Instead of talking, hadn’t you better show me ?’ he said. 

A T the top of the hill, Kepler cut the engine and 
gazed down the grassy slopes towards Leckonford. 
He lit a cigarette. Faint music drifted up from the 
market town. The annual fair, he realised. Lights 
were twinkling in the dusk. But his mind was on Moncreif - 
peering at the black cube, hesitating. 

'The Midas touch affected everything. But I do the 
one thing Midas could not do. I do not affect what 
I touch or measure. I am opposite and superior to 
Midas' 

‘How much d’you intend to print?’ Moncreif had asked. 
‘Nothing so far. I wouldn’t commit myself.' 

Moncreif nodded with faint relief. ‘I’d be obliged if you’d 
hush up the principles. I don’t want anyone stepping in 
ahead of me . . . Now, this sealed box is the heart,’ his 
fingers fluttered around its edges, ‘what I call the TDU, 
time displacement unit. Feeding the input cable is an 
assembly for doing standard checks, temperature, voltage, 
pressure and so on, converting them into electrical terms.’ 
He pointed out a cluster of glassware and wires on the left, 
then indicated a second cable which emerged from the 
right of the cube to a digital read-out panel. ‘Here, a normal 
calibrated register.’ He switched the panel on. 

. ‘Now here, too, we have interaction - a touch, an overlap. 
But since the TDU lies between the measured quantity and 
the measuring device, the interaction isn’t spontaneous. 
There’s a microsecond separation into different moments of 
time. Would-be measurements enter the TDU. True values 
reach the read-out.’ 

Kepler stroked his chin. His gaze travelled from the glass 
and wire cluster, across the cube, to the panel with its 
banks of figures. ‘It all looks here-and-nowish to me.’ 

‘Of course it does,’ Moncreif stressed. ‘Spatially there’s 
nothing peculiar . . . What can 1 demonstrate with?’ Glanc- 
ing about, Moncreif chose the torch battery. He set it down 
on the left and hooked a couple of test-clips to it. He 
turned a selector-switch on the panel to VOLTS. The 
digits rattled round. ‘Three point one eight volts.’ Moncreif 
read. ‘That’s the absolute value.’ 

‘Look, I don’t see what this proves,’ Kepler butted in. 
‘You’ve measured a voltage. So what? How am I to know 
it’s gone through some high-flown correcting process?’ 
Moncreif looked briefly nonplussed. ‘Perhaps that was a 
bad example. Now what else . . . ?’ 

‘But the same will apply,’ Kepler complained, with some 
irritation. ‘How in hell am I supposed to check a time dis- 



placement ? One black box, and a bit of standard lab gear. 
I’ve only your word that it’s not a load of hocus.’ 

Moncreif’s eyes shone with pathetic appeal. ‘I can only 
demonstrate. I cannot- prove. But,’ he forced a lopsided 
smile, T swear to you, the method does work.’ 

‘All right. But if you’re hoping to sell to the public,’ 
Kepler threw a gesture of rebuke at the cube, ‘that con- 
traption’s far too cumbersome. By public appeal, I mean 
pocket-size. Some useful gadget people can carry about.’ 
Moncreif took a deep breath. ‘Very well. I’ll think about 
it.’ 

‘You’d be stupid not to,’ Kepler relented. ‘It’s the most 
profitable approach.’ 

‘The idea of personal gain though,’ Moncreif sulked, ‘is 
hardly in keeping with the name of Sadim.’ 

Kepler’s thoughts swerved. ‘You never finished ex- 
plaining . . . ’ 

‘Sadim. Midas in reverse . . . Where’s your mythology? 
King Midas, who turned everything he touched to gold.’ 
‘So? . . . You reversed the name because you’re not mer- 
cenary?’ 

‘No, you miss the point. The Midas touch affected 
everything. But I do the one thing Midas could not do. I 
do not affect what I touch or measure. 1 am opposite and 
superior to Midas.’ 

‘Sadim’s touch, eh?’ Kepler smiled tolerantly at Mon- 
creif’s childish quirk in inventing the name. ‘A magic 
touch of your own, which isn’t even there.’ He sauntered 
around, then halted, staring at Moncreif. Was there some 
deeper analogy at work? Tiny glimmers of triumph lit in 
Moncreif’s eyes, before glumness returned. 

‘You see my handicap?’ Moncreif appealed. ‘To develop 
and market anything of pocket-size I’d need help. Not just 
financial, but to organise contacts. Once we’d a foothold 
‘You’re serious, aren’t you? About using me?’ Thought- 
fully, Kepler fingered his ear. He was almost tempted. And 
yet . . . ‘No thanks. It’s too risky.’ 

‘Risky!’ Moncreif retorted with sudden spite. ‘You’re a 
fool not to see an idea that might pay off!’ 

‘Look, I believe what I see,’ Kepler’s back hair prickled, 
‘which is nothing. When you can offer better proof, contact 
me again through the Remforth Chronicle.' 

‘And meanwhile, you’ll rip it apart in your supplement.’ 
‘I came here with an open mind.’ Containing himself, 
Kepler faced Moncreif whose brow was a pink blotch of 
anger. ‘We’re sinking to insults. I guess it’s time to break 
off.’ On that heated but controlled note, Kepler stalked out. 

Next day, he’d felt a restless regret; a sense of rebuff and 
failure. And the fascination of what it might be like to tangle 
with time. He tried to tell himself that Moncreif, Sadim, 
was just another crank; that in singling out measured 
quantities from the rest of the universe, Sadim was isolating 
himself in a world of fantasy. Psychosis work, on withdrawal 
symptoms . . . ? Such were the fears and temptations which 
had slumbered in Kepler for three years. 

K EPLER drove on, aiming across town for Mon- 
creif’s house. Doubts invaded him. Surely this was 
a foolish venture? Surely if Moncreif had followed 
his advice, developed a pocket-size gadget, he 
would have got financial backing elsewhere? 

The old pebble-dashed house was detached, at the end of 
the road. Kepler pulled up, gazing at its sober outline, dark 
against the dusk sky. Sadim’s house. He sat for a moment. 
Odd. Now that he was here, he tended to think of the man 
as Sadim, as though the touch had reached into his mind 
from a three-year-old past. 

He strode up the shrub-lined path through the stock- 
scented air. The place, the whole road, looked deserted. 
Had the lights of the fair lured everyone across the com- 
mon? Then he spotted a solitary glow from the rear of the 
house. Sadim’s laboratory. As he pressed the bell-push, 
a fleeting unease crossed Kepler, that this was some turning- 
point in his life. Then it had gone. He waited, amid the 
music and laughter which drifted across from the fair. 

When Sadim opened the door, his long, lined face re- 
mained blank for only a moment. ‘Well, well. The science 
man from the Remforth Chronicle. Let me think - Mr 
Kepler Bannerman. Correct?’ He stood aside. Kepler 
crossed the threshold. Sadim closed the door, the hall light 
ashine on his silvery temples and elegant forehead. He 
hadn’t changed much, Kepler reflected. Even the shabby 
suit was of the same nondescript brown. 

'Kepler's mind gave a slight lurch, as though Sad- 
im's remark was time-linked with his own thoughts 
of a second earlier. He watched Sadim pocket the 
Konfipak' 

‘I saw your interview,’ Kepler began. ‘I wondered how 
your work was coming along.’ 

‘Interview!’ Sadim said, on a scornful note. ‘I did my 
best to wriggle out of it. You’re the first to come and remark 
on it.’ 

‘Yes, I’m intrigued. How did they seek you out? Same 
as I once did, from some whisper about prediction? Are 
you still playing with microseconds, or with a more distant 
future? 

‘Surely you heard me deny any prediction rubbish?’ 
‘Granted. And you stick by that ?’ 

Sadim hesitated, his brown eyes loaded with mistrust. ‘I 
don’t deny certain developments, but not so much in pre- 
dicting the future, as improving one’s confidence in it.’ 
‘So?’ Kepler murmured. ‘Sadim’s touch is making it’s 
mark . . . Surely if you’d handled that interview right, 
flaunted a selling-angle, you might have won yourself some 



interested backers.’ 

‘What of it ? What sort of interest is yours ?’ 

‘My interest was whetted three years ago.’ 

Sadim’s expression remained chilly. ‘I gave you your 
chance then to come in with me. But you wouldn’t listen.’ 
‘Perhaps I’m reconsidering. There was some talk of 
developing a pocket version - with public appeal.’ 

Sadim paused, then gave a queer little tilt of his head. 
‘I’ve been wondering if we’d ever see each other again . . . 
Come along to the lab. I’ll show you how I followed your 
suggestions.’ 

A TINGLE of excitement slithered over Kepler. He 
felt his strength of purpose returning; the promise 
of some great gamble ahead. As Sadim gestured 
him into the lab, he glanced round hungrily. The 
place looked unchanged, just as thinly cluttered. The black 
cube, Sadim’s TDU, occupied the same central position 
on the bench. For a moment, Kepler thought nothing had 
been done. Then Sadim opened a cupboard underneath. 
Scattered on a shelf inside were a dozen or so - torch cases, 
were they? Yes, pencil-style, like the one from which Sadim 
had taken the battery for demonstration. 

‘These,’ said Sadim, ‘are the units I’m working on.’ 
‘Those?’ Kepler reached out, but Sadim restrained him. 
‘Don’t bother. They’re only empty cases. But I have 
completed a prototype.’ He closed the cupboard, unlocked' 
a drawer, and took out another case. It was painted crackle- 
black between silver-glinting end-caps. ‘The torch body 
makes a handy container. Here.’ 

Kepler weighed it on his palm. ‘What does it do?’ 

‘It’s a pocket version of the original.’ Sadim gestured at 
the black cube. ‘The inside’s tiered with solid-state discs. 
Micro-modules. It’s adapted to a special application.’ He 
paused, raking up his thoughts. ‘Remember how the TDU 
bridges that tiny time gap? Well, so does this, except that 
the mind of whoever’s carrying it takes the place of the 
measuring device.’ 

‘Can you do that ?’ Kepler asked suspiciously. 

‘Why not? Theoretically, Sadim’s touch can be applied 
between any two objects. So why not choose for one the 
person carrying the unit? No cables. All done by a field 
embracing the carrier. Whatever he concentrates on, he gets 
impressions advanced by a few microseconds.’ 

‘And just what does he concentrate on?’ 

Sadim made an aggravated gesture. ‘Any object within 
range that he fancies. Remember, these impressions will be 
many and varied. But from them, he’ll single out, uncon- 
sciously at microsecond speed, the most advantageous time 
branch to take.’ 

‘A sort of continuous snap-decision process?’ 

‘That’s it. 1 doubt if he’d even be consciously aware of 
it ... You see the outcome? Whatever he does when he 
uses this device will be to his best advantage. It will increase 
his self-confidence. Now isn’t that clearly a selling line?’ 
‘Personal morale booster?’ Kepler toyed with the unit, 
letting the idea take root. ‘You’d need a name for it.’ 

‘How about Konfipak, with two Ks?’ Sadim smirked. 
‘Of course, people should only use them when disheartened, 
or lacking in decision. Otherwise the mind might saturate 
with futuristic impressions. Go woolly. Gain nothing.’ His 
eyes lit questioningly. ‘How would you like to write up a set 
of instructions for using Konfipaks?’ 

Caution prevailed, through lingering respect. ‘You think 
they’d catch on ?’ Kepler asked. 

‘Why not?’ Sadim took the unit back and placed it on the 
bench. ‘Consider impressions of other people. Aren’t they 
generated by interaction, note that, of individuals on each 
other? True impressions, like absolute measurements, are 
unattainable by normal methods . . . Konfipaks could be 
used forjudging the prisoner in the dock; the candidate for 
the job . . . True pictures, all adding to one’s own confidence.’ 
‘Kill your qualms with a pocket Konfipak,’ Kepler mused, 
in sloganese. 

‘The expensive step is still to come,’ Sadim went on. ‘I’m 
no business man, I’ve still no backers. And I’ve been re- 
luctant to demonstrate, till I know I can get Konfipaks 
mass-produced.’ 

‘Another vicious circle.’ 

‘Yet I’m certain, they’d soon pay off a thousandfold.’ 

A thousandfold. ‘How much are you seeking?’ Kepler 
probed. 

‘We-ell ... At the moment, I can scarcely afford the 
contents for those dozen empty cases. So, if I’m to start up 
production here with, say, one assistant . . . ’ Sadim’s eyes 
swam with sincerity. ‘Five hundred pounds should cover it.’ 
‘Five hundred?’ Kepler sat down, straddling a wooden 
chair. The mere mention of a sum was a progressive step. 
But even if he sold his few news syndicate shares, five 
hundred would clean him out. 

‘Of course, I’d need to have major control.’ Sadim re- 
clined against the yellow plastering. 

Phantom tendrils seemed to touch Kepler, as they’d 
done outside - imbuing him with strange yearnings. ‘I 
could explore your market contacts,’ he offered. ‘I’ve sur- 
veyed invention sales, and public reactions.’ He stirred his 
stretched-out legs. ‘I know who the best dealers might be . . . 
But why stick to microseconds? Can’t you extend the time 
range? You’d get a better buy if prediction itself was 
practicable.’ 

‘That would be unwise.’ Sadim’s eyes clouded. 

‘How do you know? Have you tried it?’ 

‘Do I look as though I can control my own future?’ 
Kepler’s confidence flagged a shade. ‘But surely, one 

Continued on page 9 
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impression you’ll get with a Konfipak is of yourself, micro- 
seconds later, but still using the Konfipak. So why not a 
chain of overlapping images, extending further into the 
future?’ 

‘No !’ Sadim’s voice rang in warning. ‘I once tried it and 
I don’t recommend it. You could really be tied in a vicious 
'circle.’ 

Kepler fell silent. Even so, wouldn’t the sales potential 
be greater with prediction, rather than with morale- 
boosting? His doubts flickered irritably. He was rushing 
things. He still needed a demonstration before clinching the 
deal. Suddenly the lab felt stuffy, as though the whole of 
summer was compressing its scented warmth into that one 
evening. From outside, came inviting murmurs of the fair- 
ground. 

‘You’d like a demonstration? Sadim suggested, with a 
condescending pucker of his lips. ‘Shall we take a look at 
the fair?’ 

K EPLER’S mind gave a slight lurch, as though 
Sadim’s remark was time-linked with his own 
thoughts of a second earlier. He watched Sadim 
pocket the Konfipak. Yes, at least the fairground 
should be far enough from Sadim’s lair of fantasy. 

‘Unrehearsed surroundings.’ Sadim buttoned his jacket 
with a modest chuckle and waved Kepler out through a 
rear door. Through a gate; across the common. Sadim 
hunched forward, his lean legs strutting dynamically. The 
roundabouts glared brightly now. Volleys of laughter and 
song dilated outwards into the purple night-sky. They 
joined the fringe crowd, strolling past the pageantry of 
side-stalls, shooting-ranges, roller-coins, pin-tables. 

‘We need a foolproof example . . . Ah.’ Sniffing specu- 
latively, Sadim drew aside to where a fat, dark gipsy woman 
was tending a thinly patronised stall of puzzle games. 
Kepler followed. Sadim indicated a cluster of small glass 
vessels containing coloured beads. ‘We’ll guess the number 
of beads in the jar.’ 

Kepler drew in a speculative breath. ‘How do I know 
you haven’t been guessing them before?’ 

Sadim gestured tetchily. ‘Can’t you see how that device 
works? It’s the computer-age version. The number’s 
altered before each attempt. Randomly selected; elec- 
tronically counted.’ 

Kepler nodded, demurringly. The woman, spotting 
Sadim’s interest, lifted forward a jar of blue beads. 

‘Guess the lucky beads, sir?’ she chanted. ‘Get within ten 
and win a trinket; exact number, any prize on the stall.’ 
The sweep of her bangled arm took in the array of dolls 
and hardware. 

Sadim switched on the Konfipak in his pocket. He 
clutched the jar between his bony fingers, turning it so the 
loose mass of beads pattered around inside. Kepler’s 
attention locked onto his face. He saw the eyes flick shut 
in concentration; He noted the surge of dreamy intent. 
Sadim stretched a hand towards the tabulator, and his 
eyes snapped open. ‘Three hundred and forty-six,’ he 
announced, setting up the figures. 

The woman took back the jar, and locked its keyed base 
into the counting-unit. She pressed a button. A pink ticket 
jumped out onto a tray. She lifted it and read: ‘And 346 
it is.’ She barely concealed her astonishment. ‘Your lucky 
number. Now, pick your prize, sir.’ 

Affecting an air of boredom, Sadim deliberated between a 
chromed toaster and a set of kitchen carvers. Kepler 
reined in his thoughts, trying to analyse what had hap- 
pened. He couldn’t. Sadim chose the carvers, falling for 
their old-world appeal; solid metal glint in plush-lined case. 
‘I’d do a repeat,’ Sadim turned from the stall, switching 
off the Konfipak, ‘except it’s hardly fair game . . . ’ 

‘Never mind a repeat.’ On an impulse, Kepler plucked the 
Konfipak from Sadim’s grasp. ‘If you want to convince me, 
let me have a go myself.’ 

S ADIM’S eyes widened a little. His lined complexion 
looked yellow in the fairground dazzlement. ‘You 
want a go ? Would that be prudent ?’ 

‘Of course it’s prudent,’ Kepler upheld tur- 
bulently. ‘For all I know, you could be in league with the 
stall-holder.’ 

Sadim’s face darkened. ‘You can’t just rush into this . . . ’ 
‘But all you did was switch the damned thing on.’ Kepler 
brandished the Konfipak under Sadim’s nose. ‘If you want 
to sell, let people try the goods.’ 

Sadim’s brow suffused blotchfly. ‘I don’t know why you 
bothered to come. If you still think it’s trickery, I’ll find 
some other backer.’ He snatched the Konfipak from Kepler’s 
grasp and began to stalk out of the fairground. 

Waves of uncertainty drove through Kepler. His bleak 
future yawned around him. He thrust forward after Sadim. 
‘No . . . wait . . . ’ He caught hold of Sadim’s elbow. ‘Let’s 
talk sensibly.’ 

‘Sensibly?’ Sadim glared. ‘Then suppose you try to appre- 
ciate what happened.’ He flung an arm towards the side- 
stalls. ‘The moment before I set those figures on the tabula- 
tor, I had a glimpse of what they would be. So, I set them 
correctly.’ 

‘But can’t you allow me one small test ?’ Kepler pleaded. 
He felt a flutter of relief as Sadim slowed to a stop. Through 
his fingertips, he was conscious of the touch of Sadim’s 
elbow : the first bond of partnership. 

‘Very well.’ Sadim grimaced, clutching the case of car- 
vers. ‘But don’t expect perfection first go. The sensing of 
temporal extension is bound to differ between us.’ 

‘I’ll chance it, and I’ll pick my own stall.’ Leading Sadim 
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back, Kepler retrieved the Konfipak. ‘How about in here ?’ 
He entered a poorly patronised booth stocked with slot- 
machines, where a weedy attendant was yawning around. 
Kepler hesitated. 

‘Well?’ Sadim rallied. ‘Now, you’re realising the micro- 
second handicap. You need an application involving a snap 
decision.’ 

‘Will nothing here suit?’ Kepler gazed about resignedly. 
The attendant began to empty a fruit-machine, scooping the 
coins into a satchel. He entered a rear part of the booth, 
tipped the money onto a table and began to count it. ‘How 
about him?’ Kepler switched on the Konfipak, pocketed it, 
and sauntered forward, his intentions vague. He tried to 
relax, to open his mind, but sensed nothing but blankness. 

With his back to Kepler, the attendant raked the coins 
into a cash-box, and picked up a pencil to make an entry 
in a ledger. Then Kepler’s mind was flooded with random 
imagery - as though his viewpoint had been partly pro- 
jected to become at one with the attendant’s. A twinge of 
alarm shot through him. With his own eyes he could see the 
pencil had not quite touched the paper. Yet with his atten- 
dant’s-eye view of a second or so hence, he saw the pencil 
existing at each stage in the writing - so that pencil and 
hand were a blur through which the figures entered into the 
ledger could be seen. 



'Everything about Sadim, his patience, his co-opera- 
tion, even his temper, seemed part-proof that he 
was genuine. Kepler felt it was his duty, yet some- 
how a disquieting duty, to go along' 

‘Two pounds, ten pence,’ Kepler muttered to himself, 
and moved in close behind the attendant. ‘Change a pound?’ 
he asked, as the fellow jerked round. 

In his pocket, he snapped off the Konfipak. Reality 
jolted back to normal, leaving only a memory of the figures 
that had flashed into his head. Then as the attendant reached 
into the cash-box, Kepler saw past his arm. ‘Two pounds, 



ten pence,’ he read silently from the page. He changed his 
pound and backed out quickly. 

‘Any luck?’ Sadim was smiling warily. 

‘The figure I imagined . . . ’ Kepler said, in sobered awe. 
‘He wrote it a moment later. I saw him writing, in advance.' 

‘Something worked for you? I’m glad.’ Sadim took the 
Konfipak and stowed it away with care as they left the 
booth. The walk back to the laboratory was silent; Kepler 
deep in study, Sadim placid. Indoors, Sadim placed the 
case of carvers down on top of the black cube. He rubbed 
his hands with dry anticipation. ‘Well? Do we come to 
terms ?’ 

Kepler sat down, reflecting hard. Everything about 
Sadim, his patience, his co-operation, even his temper, 
seemed part-proof that he was genuine. Kepler felt it was 
his duty, yet somehow a disquieting duty, to go along. 

‘I’m sure you’ve appreciated the main limitation,’ Sadim 
continued. ‘It’s one of selection, of singling out the relevant 
imagery from all that comes crowding in. Practice is impor- 
tant here. Practice and development.’ 

‘So I realise.’ Kepler remained cautious. ‘Could you go 
straight into production?’ 

‘We’d develop and produce side by side.’ 

‘Very well.’ Kepler tugged his chair up to the lab table. 
‘Let’s draw up an agreement.’ 

‘Er . . . agreement ?’ 

‘I’m handling the business side, aren’t I? If I’m to cough 
up nearly five hundred quid, I want conditions put on paper.’ 
‘Ah, yes.’ Benignly, Sadim rummaged for a pad of fools- 
cap. ‘You columnists; you like things in black and white.’ 
‘We’ll need to plough back profits into the best outlets. 
Cut out middlemen; keep down overheads.’ Kepler sought 
his pen. ‘And the best way I can keep an eye on you, is by 
coming here as part-time assistant.’ ’ 

T HAT first evening, three difficult hours passed be- 
fore the agreement, headed ‘Konfipaks Unlimited’, 
was knocked into shape. Kepler drafted three 
copies: one each for safe keeping, and a spare for 
the lab, for easy reference. By the time he left, his head was 
throbbing. The following morning, he took his cheque for 
£450 to Sadim; as much as he dared afford. Sadim was ab- 
sorbed in slicing module discs on a microtome and seemed 
almost aloof to it. Kepler felt vaguely offended. 

The next two days brought in a few crank letters from 
viewers of Sadim’s interview, but no callers. Kepler was 
glad of the poor response. All the less to divert Sadim. Even 
so, back in his Remforth flat each night, Kepler took his 
time falling into a cluttered sleep. What kind of perverted 
philanthropy had he latched onto, he wondered? He tried 
to reassure himself. Anyone who’d just ploughed in his 
savings would be anxious for quick returns. Human nature. 
He’d be all right, provided he kept Sadim straight. 

‘Yes, you’ve really brought out the thrift in me,’ Sadim 
chuckled, with a pleased little smirk, as he started to con- 
vert his first dozen empty torch cases. 

‘It’s only sense. Make Sadim’s touch bring in the money.’ 
‘The touch of greed.’ Sadim fingered his lip with sadness. 
‘Rather out of keeping. More of a Midas touch, than 
Sadim’s.’ 

‘Depends how you look at it. We’re aiming to give the 
public something they’ll want.’ 

Yet, as Kepler’s thoughts flitted over his invested savings, 
he had to admit Sadim’s touch was nurturing a mercenary 
flavour. 

Sadim worked ynceasingly. Besides redesigning the pro- 
totype for improved operation, he launched into plans for 
mass production. At first, torch cases could only be bought 
in small batches. When a supply of thirty arrived, his expert 
fingers grew busy, fitting the intricate contents inside them. 
At first, he made only five Konfipaks a day. After a week, 
he doubled output. When another two hundred cases 
arrived, he tripled it. The bench became a production line, 
empty cases stacked at one end, Konfipaks shipped off the 
other for storage in the cupboard underneath. 

Kepler soon gave up his weekly column. His first move, 
when exploring market contacts, was to secure his own 
Konfipak, on which he practised in spare moments. Another 
five hundred cases arrived. Within three weeks, over two 
hundred Konfipaks had been produced. Of Sadim’s original 
bench equipment, only the black cube remained, orna- 
mented by the case of carvers in honour of the night Kepler 
and Sadim had pledged agreement. 

‘You’ll need a proper assembly shop before long.’ 

‘That will come,’ Sadim promised jauntily. ‘How’s the 
organising of buyers going?’ 

‘Passably. A few contacts should buy on spec. But what 
we really need is - demonstration. I’ve got enough ground- 
ing now in the techniques. Believe me, if we’re to win 
custom . . . ’ 

‘Not demonstration. It’s risky. Konfipaks aren’t patented.’ 
So although Kepler carried his Konfipak habitually, he 
continued to rely on his glib talk for securing buyers. 
‘Payment in advance, or no deal,’ became his stock expres- 
sion. 

‘Payment for what? What is this cheap gadget?’ 
‘Konfipak. Pocket-size morale-booster. Gives you a snap 
judgement of humanity.’ 

‘Says who . . . ? OK, book me for a dozen.’ 

Few buyers risked asking for more. Kepler worked with 
zeal to win enough orders to warrant a first distribution. 
He stayed reluctant to demonstrate his Konfipak, not just 
because of what Sadim said, but because he was trying to 
improve his own methods. With snap-guess beads-in-jar 
situations, he soon had no bother. His confidence mounted. 
But what of the refinements, the prediction angle Sadim 
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had warned him against? Kepler pondered. In refusing to 
examine this angle, surely Sadim wasn’t using Konfipaks 
to their best advantage. So, before giving demonstrations, 
maybe he should investigate it more fully himself. 

'He found his mood became more receptive to flash- 
es of confused imagery. No, hardly flashes, more 
like extensions of himself smeared over several 
seconds, blurred by the infinity of paths ahead' 

T HE chain-reaction of self-imagery had nagged 
Kepler all along. Just because Sadim had once 
scared himself off didn’t mean it wouldn’t work. It 
seemed the obvious lead to prediction. Cautiously, 
Kepler experimented with his Konfipak, concentrating to 
produce slightly time-advanced impressions of himself using 
the Konfipak; and so on, into the future. The first few tries 
gave- him a haunting feeling of lurching several ways at 
once. He switched off hurriedly. Yet this, he told himself, 
was surely a first real sign that an infinity of time branches 
could exist. 

He purloined one of Sadim’s midget screwdrivers and 
fiddled with the tiny pre-set under the end-cap. He found his 
mood became more receptive to flashes of confused imagery. 
No, hardly flashes, more like extensions of himself smeared 
over several seconds, blurred by the infinity of paths ahead. 
A frightening feeling. He decided to have a word with 
Sadim. 

‘No!’ Sadim remonstrated. ‘It will do you no good.’ 
‘Why? What’s wrong with pre-knowledge of oneself? 
It’s as good as the snap-guess method for boosting confi- 
dence.’ 

‘Never. The snap-guess entails a Sadim’s touch with the 
external world. But this is a Sadim’s touch with yourself. 
Self-centredness. Dangerous. The vicious circle.’ 

‘But surely,’ Kepler justified himself angrily, ‘there’s self- 
involvement, even in the snap-guess . . . ?’ 

‘Of course there is,’ Sadim reasoned, earnestly. ‘There 
can be no clear dividing line. It’s a question of degree . . . 
Can’t you see? You’re so self-concerned, you’ll block every- 
thing with a clutter of self-imagery. It’ll crush you from 
without, and split you from within.’ 

Kepler prowled around sullenly. ‘You hardly make these 
damned Konfipaks sound safe to use.’ 

‘There’s always risk. I’d foolproof them, if I could.’ 

‘Then why don’t you ?’ 

Kepler subsided, resentful and undecided; but not for 
long. He continued to enjoy a sense of doing something 
financially rewarding and morally worthwhile. Occasionally 
he would sit over the spare copy of the agreement and pic- 
ture the workbench as an automated production line: 
Konfipaks flowing along it past the carvers on the black 
cube: money, those long-awaited first payments from 
buyers, flowing back to fatten his pockets. 

But' as his search for market contacts eased, his intro- 
vertly styled experiments continued, seeking more distant 
glimpses of his future. He began to feel stark and gullible. 
Sometimes he would look up, to find Sadim’s gaze lingering 
on him in a knowing, secretive way. Even during that first 
try-out at the fair, he felt sure now, there’d been some pro- 
jected imagery of himself which at the time he hadn’t fully 
recognised. He began to cherish the impression morbidly, 
longing to channel his free will onto the rosiest course. 

He developed a trick of remaining perfectly still, except 
for switching on his Konfipak, so that he seemed to live in 
a blurred enlargement of himself. For in all possible futures, 
he must be moving all ways from this stationary position. 
An overpowering sensation. From each viewpoint, his 
surroundings merged around and through him. He felt 
conjoined with them; enthralled by the webbed solidity, by 
this exotic perfecting of Sadim’s touch. All else lost impor- 
tance, as the web threatened to crush him with encircling 
viciousness. Straitjacketed by a myriad times, he would 
struggle to switch off the Konfipak and snap the strangle- 
hold. 

They fixed a date for the initial dispatch of Konfipaks. 
Two mornings earlier, Kepler arrived at the house before 
Sadim was about. On the mat lay a scattering of envelopes, 
addressed to Konfipaks Unlimited. He scooped them up, 
entered the lab, and ripped them open. Cheques! His dark 
frame of mind gave way to relief. Hearing a step, he turned 
to find Sadim entering from the house, still sipping his 
morning tea. 

‘We’ve done it!’ Kepler rejoiced. ‘Advances of over £500, 
and still over half the payments to come in.’ 

‘Excellent.’ Sadim brightened. ‘That covers your outlay. 
Just leave the cheques on the table.’ He shuffled forward, 
eyes still puffy with sleep, and set his cup aside. ‘Sadim’s 
touch . . . ’ He exhaled the phrase with loving care. ‘Perhaps 
one day we’ll be rich enough to give our Konfipaks away.’ 
Kepler let him ramble on. Basking in affluence, he sat at 
the table for a- more accurate count of the cheques. 

‘Leave them,’ Sadirh repeated. ‘I’ll pay them in.’ 

‘I thought 1 was to deal with that ?’ Kepler glanced up. A 
hint of discord in Sadim’s voice made him frown. His hand 
slid into his pocket. He switched on his Konfipak, seeking 
solace, concentrating on the blissful fancy of cashing 
cheques. 

He switched off, trying to retain the joy, as his gaze 
jerked back to its instantaneous focus. Next to the cheques 
lay the copy of the agreement. Somehow it looked different. 
Kepler knew this much instinctively. The sheet had lain 
there so long, its layout had registered like a subliminal 
photograph. Slowly, he began to read, seeking the flaw 
which he knew must be there. He jolted and glared up, 
wide-eyed. The grey-glinting crown of Sadim’s head was 
dipped over the assembly work. Kepler’s fingers crunched 



at the sheet. He pushed to his feet and strode forward. 
‘What’s been happening here?’ he demanded. 
‘Happening?’ Sadim blinked round. ‘Why, nothing . . . ’ 
‘According to this, I get no cut in the profits.’ 

ADIM’s brows rose slowly. ‘That’s correct . . . ’ 
‘Are you out of your mind ? What sort of twisted 
stunt are you trying to pull ?’ Kepler shook the sheet 
in his fist. 

‘But, we agreed . . . ’ Sadim shrugged, laughingly. ‘You 
generously provided the outlay, to put our world-improving 
plan into operation. There was no question of financial 
gain 

‘Like hell there wasn’t. This says you take the lot.’ 
‘Naturally. If I’m to build an assembly shop, I’ll need 
capital . . . ’ 

‘But I never agreed to that. I have my copy to prove it.’ 
‘Now don’t go losing your temper. All three copies were 
alike.’ Mildly, Sadim reached past Kepler, and shovelled 
the cheques into the snap-lock table drawer. ‘No doubt in 
other time branches, your equivalent selves have more 
frugal motives; but here . . . ’ 

In other time branches . . . Kepler sagged weakly. He 
steadied himself against the wall. 

‘ . . . here we depend on trust.’ Sadim spread his hands 
placatingly. ‘Konfipaks Unlimited was founded on our 
mutual trust.’ 

‘Trust ! You call that trust - locking those damned cheques 
away?’ Kepler’s mind spun. ‘Have you forgotten our 
banking arrangements? Joint account; either signature 
valid.’ 

‘No, no. Surely you recall, mine was the only specimen 
signature given to the bank.’ 

‘What ?’ Kepler stared. ‘But I gave mine too . . . Didn’t 
I?’ He whirled round, pitched the agreement aside and 
plunged outside. He saw only a nightmare of looming 
debt, his trust in Sadim remoter than ever. He drove across 
the common, which was barren now that the fair had 
departed, and reached the bank in three minutes; too short 
a time to assuage his peace of mind. Something was wrong; 
he must have overlooked some vital clause. Yet he was 
positive he hadn't. 

The bank had just opened. He hurried inside, and banged 
out his request. A startled clerk checked a file, then shook 
his head. 

‘Sorry, Mr Bannerman. We’ve no record of your signature. 
The account of Konfipaks Unlimited is for Dr Moncreif 
only. If you could produce a letter from him, authorising 
you to ... ’ 

‘If I could what!’ Kepler swung away from the affronted 
clerk and stormed out. 

When he braked to a halt outside Sadim’s again, his 
hands were shaking, his palms sticky with sweat. That 
damned Konfipak. He’d not only jumped the tracks, into 
a branch where his signature meant nothing, his mind was 
so saturated with future he’d somehow become tangled 
with what had gone before. Had he cheated himself, in 
his self-application of Sadim’s touch? Or had he been 
cheated; been allowed to indulge? By Sadim? 

As Kepler started up the sunlit path, blood drummed in 
his temples. He saw the blurred red dance of financial ruin, 
and ahead, a darkness falling over Sadim’s house. How 
much was imagined? His row with Sadim; his visit to the 
bank? He couldn’t reason straight. He knew only the 
treacherous touch of Sadim against himself. 

He stalked inside and kicked open the lab door. Sadim 
was stacking more Konfipaks into the cupboard. Their 
silver end-caps glinted against the crackle-black cases. 
Thousands of them, ready to dupe the world. He must 
cut off the past, before it was too late. 

Sadim looked round, gloating friendliness in his eyes. 
‘Cleared up your little aberration?’ he quipped. ‘You surely 
don’t imagine the bank would . . . hey!’ His voice became 
a squawk of protest, as Kepler reached the cupboard. One 
swing of Kepler’s arm swiped the tiered Konfipaks to the 
floor. An upward smack knocked out the loose shelving. 
Kepler leapt onto the tumbling pile. His feet pounded and 
slithered, to crush the rolling cylinders. He felt Sadim 
shaking his arm vigorously. 

‘Stop! Have you gone mad?’ 

‘Confidence boosters! Tricksters, you mean.’ Glaring 
breathlessly, Kepler stilled himself. ‘Well? Deny it! Deny 
you tried the chain technique three years ago, maybe 
earlier, to see far enough ahead and win yourself a likely 
backer; to fix the whole lousy stunt.’ 

In Sadim’s eyes lurked a dawning fear, and something 
clicked in Kepler’s mind. Had there been something deeper 
in Sadim’s foreboding; something unknown perhaps even 
to Sadim himself? 

‘I know why you warned me off.’ Words spilled on from 
Kepler. ‘Now that you’d got us together in a favourable 
time stretch, you didn’t want me messing your plans up.’ 
‘What d’you mean?’ Sadim gulped and found his voice 
again. ‘From the start, I’ve stressed - no personal gain.’ 

‘All part of the Sadim touch.’ 

Kepler’s wits pulsed. He must pitch Sadim into another 
time branch. Yet he couldn’t, they were integrated; in- 
separable. He felt as though he was swimming back against 
the stream of time, snatching at the drifting flotsam of 
events. 

Sadim’s eyes had drawn, in shattered fascination, towards 
the trampled Konfipaks. Masking fear, he cracked his face 
into a tenuous smile. 

‘Very well. Why shouldn’t I trick you? You convinced 
me I could touch the public for its money. It was only fitting 
you should be the first one to be touched.’ 



‘But the aftermath . . . ’ Reality dovetailed, fell round 
Kepler like a crashing wall. The rising dust was his wrath 
for Sadim. 

As Sadim pressed back, with a look of growing horror, 
Kepler saw on the bench beyond him the case of carvers 
lying on the black cube. Visions of being plagued by Sadim 
for ever converged on Kepler from all time streams. He 
thrust past, and snatched the case, grappling to open the 
lid. Sadim made a grab to stop him. Kepler swept the black 
cube off the bench, smashing it into Sadim’s knees. Wires 
snapped, sparks flew. The cube thudded, shattering at their 
feet. 

Kepler got the carver case open. His mind bent to a myriad 
stresses. In some saner track, he knew, he baulked at 
killing. A part of him yearned to leap there, to escape this 
compulsion. The carver case fell to the floor. The knife felt 
weighty and solid in Kepler’s hand. As Sadim scurried 
backwards whimpering alongside the bench, Kepler pounced 
forward and lunged. 

The surprise in Sadim’s eyes went glassy. As blood spur- 
ted, the gurgle died in his throat. The knife slid from Kepler’s 
fingers. Sadim sagged, and sent glassware crashing before 
he hit the floor with a deadening thud. 

Kepler reeled back. The frenzy in his mind collapsed. 
He plumped onto the chair. He stared at the motionless 
body, sprawled by the brute touch of death. He hauled his 
eyes away. On the table lay the agreement. He found 
himself reading. He read again. His hand crunched up 
through his hair, as his plane of existence tilted to an even 
crazier angle. 

It was genuine. Half shares for Sadim and Kepler. 

Bewildered, he unpocketed his Konfipak. It looked 
damaged, dented against the bench in his fury of trampling. 
Gingerly he unscrewed the end-cap. The torch battery was 
jammed inside. 

Torch battery ? 

He clawed the agreement forward. There was no mention 
of Konfipaks Unlimited. The heading read: ‘Conflagrates 
Illuminated.’ 

Kepler squeezed his brow and closed his eyes. These last 
minutes - hours, days? - he felt he’d pitched around, sliced 
across, so many time branches he belonged nowhere. He 
was a muddle of motives. And now, Sadim’s touch had dis- 
integrated, backlashed him into the most harrowed track of 
all, where only this bout of destruction was real and his 
self-concern had pulled off its final trick. 

The enormity sank home. He tossed his Konfipak to the 
floor. He rose slowly, went into the parlour to the telephone 
and dialled. ‘Police . . . ? ’ 

Back in the lab again, he sat down to wait. Drifting in 
from somewhere came the music of the fair. 

H E didn’t wait long. Odd, that . . . The police 
arrived, as though they’d already been on their 
way. Kepler sat motionless. Even under the 
watchful eye of the constable, he felt the daze of 
solitude. The inspector and sergeant were murmuring 
together as though Kepler was in a different world. But he 
could detect their undertones as clearly as the fairground 
melody. Glass crunched under the sergeant’s foot, followed 
by the inspector’s rebuke, ‘Careful where you’re walking’. 
They should be wading through trampled Konfipaks, except 
there weren’t any Konfipaks. Only glass. Kepler stayed 
immobile, waiting for them to take him away. 

‘ . . . gipsy woman says Moncreif won the carvers this 
evening. Bannerman started arguing with him. Later, a 
slot-machine attendant saw them leave.’ 

Leave . . . ? Tonight? Kepler frowned among private 
thoughts. But hadn’t the fair itself left, a fortnight ago? 
His mind was an inconsistency of futures and pasts. Was 
this the night of Sadim’s television interview? 

The inspector picked up a torch case from the floor, and 
put it on the bench. Only one torch case . . . The one Kepler 
had thrown from his pocket ? Or squashed underfoot ? The 
one Sadim had used for demonstration - three years ago ? 

Kepler felt encircled from reality, in smug isolation. The 
music played, the inspector droned, ‘ ... if that message of 
Moncreif’s had reached us earlier, we might have been on 
time. He stayed silent too long. Must have feared this way 
back.’ 

‘That’s where respect for the patient gets you.’ 

Patient . . . ? Kepler’s senses jolted briefly. 

‘This draft agreement,’ the inspector murmured. ‘Con- 
flagrates Illuminated? Could it be part of Bannerman’s 
therapy? It reads as though he was out to coax Moncreif 
into a public swindle. Flogging botched-up torch cases, 
claiming they worked on infra-red and had superior powers 
. . . Crazy piffle.’ 

‘That television interview. Could Moncreif’s denials of 
prediction have been to keep this fellow fooled?’ 

‘In case Bannerman believed Moncreif foresaw the 
swindle? Maybe. Even if it is only therapy, it might have 
weakened their relationship and led to the violence Mon- 
creif feared.’ 

‘It happened, anyway. What was Moncreif’s line of work ?’ 
‘From what I gather, curing psychosis by solid-state 
techniques. For research patient, he chose Bannerman - 
some crank of a columnist.’ 

Kepler felt the inspector’s glance steal over his face. He 
sat amid his jumble of times, seeking ultimate withdrawal 
from the physical world. He was a living silent scream of 
torment. He saw nothing; felt nothing. Heard only the 
remote droning: ‘ . . . sense of isolation; violent fear of 
inability to affect anything. Delirium temporans, a rare 
mental aberration, going by Moncreif’s records. Known 
' for some ungodly medical reason as Sadim’s touch. •<e> 
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On the day the first ship returns from Centauri mankind will 
be committed to a whole new history of colonisation and 
exploitation, rebellion and the birth of new nations. Nothing 
quite like it has happened since Columbus discovered his 
new world and set in motion the conquest of the Incas and 
Aztecs, the growth of the Spanish and Portuguese Empires, 
and the eventual birth of the United States. 

In science fiction the evolution of interstellar societies has 
proved one of the most fascinating of all themes. Stories 
have considered almost every conceivable stage in our 
expansion into space, from the planting of the first tiny 
colonies on planets of near-by stars to the ultimate, although 
hardly probable, ambition of uniting the entire Galaxy into 
one mighty Empire. 

Let’s begin with Larry Niven’s highly popular stories of 
‘Known Space’, set in a seven-hundred year period from 
roughly AD 2100 to 2800. They follow the settling and 
development of a small number of worlds within about a 
fifteen lightyear radius of Earth, the earlier colonies at 
least - Jinx, around Sirius, WeMadelt around Procyon, 
Wunderland in the Centauri system and Plateau about Tau 
Ceti - having been reached by ‘slowboats’, below-lightspeed 
fusion-drive ships carrying their passengers over the decades 
in cold sleep. 

Next comes a brief period of manned ramscoop rockets, 
speeding up interstellar transport in Niven’s Universe and 
encouraging commerce between the lonely, isolated worlds. 
By 2400 a variety of independent governments have devel- 
oped, under the general scientific, cultural and moral 
umbrella of a UN-ruled Earth. And then in the later part 
of the series the secret of the hyperspace ‘Blind Spot’ allows 
FTL travel and the subsequent knitting-together of Human 
Space, as well as contact with a variety of alien beings (the 
Kzinti, Grogs, puppeteers, Outsiders, and so on). 

Niven’s series has some rough edges, largely the result of 
being conceived story-by-story rather than as a coherent 
whole from the beginning, but it succeeds better than most 
in conveying a picture of an immensely vast Universe in 
which mankind’s is but the tiniest of corners. Indeed, this 
has become the accepted viewpoint of most modern sf 
writers and earlier notions of humanity conquering or 
assuming some sort of automatic leadership of the other 
races of the Galaxy (as in the Lensman epic) have begun to 
seem colossal over-simplifications and most monumentally 
conceited. 

Poul Anderson puts this contemporary viewpoint very 
well indeed. In After Doomsday men are still newcomers on 
the scene, still finding their place in the Universe. The first 
thing they find is that space is simply too vast for there to be 
any sort of organising body: 

‘Higgledy-Piggledy, helter-skelter, civilisation spread 
out among the stars. A million clusters, comprising one 
to a hundred planets each, furnished the only pattern 
there was. Between the clusters no pattern whatsoever 
existed. There was little enough pattern within any 
given cluster. It was no more than a set of planets not 
too widely separated, which maintained some degree 
of fairly regular contact with each other. No wonder 
the speculative writers had misunderstood their own 
assumptions. The universe was too big for them . . .’ 

Still, most writers are concerned with human expansion 
to the nearer stars; they assume planets will be available for 
the taking and as a matter of course will be settled in the 
same way as Europeans populated the Americas. The 
question rarely asked is why did people settle new lands on 
Earth ? Not often because they really wanted to. Usually they 
were driven, by greed, idealism or persecution, if not forcibly 
transported in chains. And doubtless it will be so again. 

Three stories take a look at these motivations for emigra- 
tion; they are Anderson’s ‘Robin Hood’s Barn’ (in Orbit 
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Unlimited), Eric Frank Russell’s ‘And Then There Were 
None’ ( Astounding , 1951), and Mack Reynolds ‘Ultima 
Thule’ ( Analog , 1961). 

Earth is sliding rapidly downhill in Anderson’s novelette. 
It has the technology - just about - to plant a colony, and 
a marginally habitable world has been found around the 
star e Eridani, twenty-two lightyears distant. But why 
should anyone want to bother? The cost is prohibitive 
with no chance of an economic return - anyway, in a totally 
urban culture who wants the harsh life of a pioneer? In the 
end the voyage is put under way only through the machina- 
tions of one idealist, who skilfully manipulates events to 
create a new persecuted minority who feel they have no 
alternative but to get up and go. 



‘Sooner or later man will be 
able to travel between the 
stars. But then what sort of 
societies will emerge?’ 




‘And Then There Were None’ was written in the early 
1950s. Suppose, said Eric Frank Russell, that with the 
advent of star-drive every disaffected sect and nut-cult could 
head out and find its own world. Further, suppose one.group 
were followers of Gandhi and carried his principles through 
into every phase of life on their distant planet. How would 
they react when rediscovered by an Earth government intent 
on t i dying-up the fragmented cosmos ? The resu 1 1 i s hi 1 a rious ! 

Mack Reynolds takes exactly the same basic idea, a 
universe colonised willy-nilly by every type of oddball 
splinter-group. Worlds of anarchists (Kropotkin), mat- 
riachs (Amazonia) and everything else: 

‘Here’s Monet, originally colonised by a bunch of 
painters, writers, musicians. They had dreams of start- 
ing a new race . . . with everyone artists. For three 
hundred years they were uncontacted. What did they 
have in the way of government by that time? A military 
theocracy, something like the Aztecs. And what’s their 
religion based on? That of ancient Phoenecia, including 
plenty of human sacrifice to good old Moloch.’ 

However, in ‘Ultima Thule’ the Earth government 
officially practises a strictly ‘hands-off’.policy. As part of the 
United Planets organisation each world is entitled to run its 
own affairs, no matter how weird its institutions. But in 
Section G of the Bureau of Justice is a little-known group 
whose job it is to subvert these worlds, nudge them out of 
the artificial patterns and nasty habits into which they have 
been set by their founding fathers. 

There’s an interesting philosophical idea here, which 
Reynolds doesn't fully develop. Will every society, freed of 
constraints, gradually evolve for the better? Will all these 
planets eventually reach a common level of maturity and 
enlightenment, a sort of Utopia from which level all earlier 
doctrines of capitalism, Communism, and so on will appear 
as children’s games? 

Developed in this way the story might have been a parable 
upon our own world, in much the same way as Ursula 
LeGuin’s magnificent The Dispossessed. But Reynolds isn’t 
this sort of writer. Instead his protagonist goes on a Grand 
Tour to various planets, handing out transistor radios to 
make the young people of Kropotkin desire material posses- 
sions and destroy their state of anarchy and so on. Why? 
Because alien intelligences have been discovered Out There 
and mankind must be ready for the inevitable conflict, when 
it comes. 

Still, even if Russell’s and Reynold’s ideas are a little 
corny, it’s quite likely that some existing national charac- 
teristics will be carried into space! In Heinlein’s Citizen of 
the Galaxy we have the ‘Terran Hegemony’, a vast sphere of 
stars some nine hundred lightyears in diameter, with its 
individual worlds retaining their distinctive flavours. 
Woolamurra, for instance, a pioneering, farming planet. Or 
more sinister, Jubbulpore, capital of the Nine Worlds, 
settled by Irish and Orientals and riddled with nasty cus- 
toms like branding, flogging, and slavery. Even more 
fascinating than Heinlein’s portrayal of these land-bound 
cultures are the ‘Free Traders’, a whole people who live 
permanently in space, nomads roaming from star to star 
and paying allegiance to none: 

‘Oh, the People are free; this old Galaxy has never seen 
such freedom. A culture of less than a hundred thou- 
sand people spread through a quarter of a billion cubic 
lightyears and utterly free to move anywhere at any 
time. There has never been a culture like it and may 
never be again.’ 



1 A mile-long spaceship, a bicycle and an idea; combined 
together they could destroy the power of Earth ! 
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